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the topic of yesterday morning, the use 
of technical books. The first paper is that 
of Mr C. H. BROWN, Reference librarian 
of The John Crerar library, and in Mr 
Brown's absence the paper will be read 
by Mr P. L. Windsor. 

USE OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
BOOKS 

There are various phases of the use of 
scientific and technical books which have 
been discussed frequently and ably. We 
have heard of technical books in the small 
library, technical books for the working- 
man and even of scientific books in the 
children's room. But there are other uses 
which have been for the most part either 
neglected or discussed from one stand- 
point only. Some attention should be de- 
voted to such subjects as the value of 
technical books for the more serious refer- 
ence inquiries, the use of technical books 
as tools by the manufacturer, the journal- 
ist and the delegate of a labor union; the 
need of not only the latest but also the 
earlier editions in a large library, and the 
interrelation of the pure, the applied and 
the social sciences from the point of view 
of those who use a library. These are 
the topics which I would call to your 
notice. 

In an editorial in the "Independent" of 
June 15th, 1905, we find the following 
statements: "Public libraries are useful 
to the women and children but not so 
much so to the men. . . . The number 
of men who take books out of the town 
library or go to it for reference is very 
small. There are two reasons for this: 
first, the men have come to think 
that there is nothing in the library for 
them, and, second, they are usually right 
in thinking so. Women use books as 
playthings; men as tools." At the time 
this issue of the "Independent" was re- 
ceived at the John Crerar library, there 
were 48 men, 2 women and no children in 
its reading room, notwithstanding the fact 
that the library has in its collection 12 
shelves of cook-books and 30 shelves on 
domestic economy. Later we found that 



one of the two women was seeking infor- 
mation for her husband. 

In spite of collections on such subjects 
as market gardening, bee-keeping, French 
poodles and costume, the use of a technical 
collection by women and children is very 
small. A technical library is primarily a 
library for men. Its books are of value 
not only to the engineer, the contractor 
and the mechanic; they are serviceable 
almost equally to the politician, the jour- 
nalist, the lawyer and the college student; 
furthermore the value of a public library 
is not limited to the services rendered its 
visitors directly. All readers of books, 
magazines and newspapers are to some 
extent indebted to the library for the infor- 
mation given them. Take as a single ex- 
ample a recent Sunday issue of a Chicago 
daily of which nearly 2 pages were filled 
with material obtained directly from the 
public libraries of the city. The subjects 
varied from the use of cement in farm 
building, the latest developments in popu- 
lar science, to photographs of buildings 
damaged by earthquakes, answers to cor- 
respondents, cooking recipes, and horo- 
scopes. One Chicago journalist spends 
nearly all of her time in the public libra- 
ries of the city; other reporters use them 
continually for reference. It is true that 
the articles do not always reflect credit 
on the source, and that in some cases we 
cannot find the desired picture of the most 
beautiful woman in the United States, or 
the kind of pistols used by victims of "de- 
mentia Americana;" still it is to be as- 
sumed that the "Independent" did not re- 
fer to such material. 

The use of libraries by city officials is 
fully as varied as that by newspapers. 
The library enables a Telephone commis- 
sion not only to ascertain the capitaliza- 
tion of local companies and the excessive 
dividends, but also to study the increase 
or decrease in cost of materials as related 
to rates. Municipal ownership advocates 
call upon the library for material upon the 
much disputed question of the economy 
of municipal ownership; and for informa- 
tion as to the value of plants and the cost 
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of replacement by the city. The library 
furnishes material to the Reform club 
enabling it to prove that smoke preven- 
tion is possible. Even the politician uses 
the library to ascertain the majority in 
his ward in previous elections, the effect 
of the increase of population upon the 
vote, of the ratio of foreign-born citizens, 
and the records of the opposing candi- 
dates. 

To the workingman a technical collec- 
tion is often a matter of dollars and cents. 
For instance, a union of locomotive fire- 
men of a western railway was urging re- 
cently an increase in wages. The brief 
that they submitted showed that, on ac- 
count of the increase in the size of loco- 
motives, they were shovelling more than 
double the amount of coal they were a 
few years ago, that the earnings and divi- 
dends of the railroad had increased, that 
in spite of this fact wages had remained 
stationary, while the cost of living had 
risen. The case was prepared by a com- 
mittee of the union from the material 
found in the technical books of a public 
library. The railroad granted the increase 
without a strike. 

To the lawyer also a technical collec- 
tion is a valuable tool. Here we find it 
necessary to qualify the oft repeated 
statement that only the latest scientific 
and technical books are valuable. In 
Drummond's "Greatest thing in the world" 
Professor Simpson is quoted as saying, 
when asked by the librarian to pick out 
the books on his subject that were no 
longer needed, "Take every text-book 
that is more than ten years old and put 
it down in the cellar." This seems to be 
an accepted article of faith in the libra- 
rian's creed. Yet the experience of at least 
two scientific and technical libraries has 
shown the contrary. A suit was recently 
brought for infringement of patent of a 
chemical process, granted in 1894. The 
defense showed that a certain part of that 
process was known and used in this coun- 
try previous to that date and therefore 
was not patentable. This could not have 
been demonstrated from Professor Simp- 



son's library. Another patent involving a 
special method of manufacturing rein- 
forced concrete, was seemingly infringed 
in one detail. In order to prove that this 
detail could not be patented, certain books 
which described the process and which 
were published before 1901, were produced 
in court; the records of the library were 
cited and even the date of filing the cata- 
log cards was required. In another case 
a leading law firm needed the 1877 edition 
of Schorlemmer and Roscoe's "Lehrbuch 
der Chemie" and found fault with the pub- 
lic library that could furnish the later 
edition, but not the earlier. Such cases 
are of frequent occurrence. In addition, 
the older scientific and technical books 
are necessary for those who are tracing 
the development of a subject; for those 
who wish to compare the old and the new, 
and occasionally for the manufacturers 
who have found the latest technical pro- 
cesses not altogether a success and wish to 
experiment with modifications of the 
older methods. Not so seriously, how- 
ever, can be taken the case of a reader, 
who, having mistaken the author for the 
subject catalog, complained that the 
library was so up-to-date that the only 
title she could find under horses was the 
Horseless age. 

Another popular idea is that a technical 
collection will be used independently of 
the other departments of a library and 
can be treated as complete in itself. For 
certain classes of readers this theory 
holds true; nevertheless a well rounded 
technical library should include in its 
scope both the pure and the social sci- 
ences. The relation between the manu- 
facturer of wire nails and the growth of 
plants seems somewhat remote; yet in 
the steel industry there is a by-product, 
sulphate of iron, until a few years ago 
considered of no commerical value. Two 
of the libraries of this country furnished 
the material by which it was discovered, 
through a study of physiological botany 
and conditions of soils, that sulphate of 
iron could be modified and used as a fer- 
tilizer. As a result several hundred thou- 
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sands of dollars a year were and are saved 
to the company; incidentally the discov- 
erer was promoted to the head of the by- 
products department. Take the analysis 
of soils and the most excellent surveys of 
the IT. S. Bureau of soils, which are used 
not only by the chemist, but by the farmer 
looking for a new location, by the manu- 
facturer trying to find the best countries 
for the sale of his products, and even by 
the socialist in writing his articles on the 
economic history of the country from the 
standpoint of socialism. The dependence 
of the mining engineer upon geology, 
chemistry and paleontology is obvious. 
Neither can the social sciences be 
neglected. The electric manufacturer who 
is exporting incandescent lamps to Liver- 
pool needs the Municipal year book to 
tell him the voltage used in the city. It is 
worthy of note that the publications of 
the National board of fire underwriters 
on fire-protection — a technical subject — 
are largely devoted to a statement of the 
municipal government of the cities. The 
manufacture of school apparatus needs a 
knowledge of educational conditions in 
varioiis states. The relation of the vari- 
ous departments of scientific and social 
books to the technical section and the in- 
terdependence of the three should be 
worked out in detail; practically it 
is brought to the attention of the assis- 
tants of one library devoted to the three 
sciences, daily, and the service of the 
library to the technologist alone would be 
seriously crippled by the omission from 
its scope of either the social or the pure 
sciences. 

There are other needs of a technical 
library which may be mentioned briefly. 
Government documents are of the great- 
est importance, especially those of our 
own country. All documents received 
should be carefully examined by the refer- 
ence librarians and the more important 
articles should be indexed. The periodi- 
cals and proceedings and transactions of 
societies are the backbone of a scientific 
and technical collection and with the in- 
crease of indices they are becoming more 



and more valuable. The necessity of a 
free admission to the stacks is, in my 
opinion, more doubtful, especially if the 
library is well cataloged. Indeed in the 
John Crerar library many readers who 
are granted access to the shelves do not 
avail themselves of the privilege, prefer- 
ring the public reading room with its bib- 
liographies, card indices and attendants. 
Assistants have even been accused of 
shirking work in suggesting admission to 
the stacks. 

Another need of a technical library and 
to some extent of all public libraries, is a 
mind-reader in the reading room. Many 
complaints against public libraries are due 
to a failure of the attendant to understand 
what is really wanted. Take the case of 
the man who asked for "collections." The 
attendant tactfully asked if it was coin 
collections and being answered in the ar- 
firmative produced a shelf of books on 
numismatics. The reader finally ex- 
plained that he was a credit man and 
wanted to know how to make people pay 
their bills. 

An attempt has been made to show that 
a public technical collection is not mainly 
a "municipal amusement like the band 
playing in the park on summer evenings," 
that it is a "public servant for all the peo- 
ple in their daily work." It is possible 
that in this country we have neglected to 
some extent the more serious reference use 
in order to devote the greater attention to 
circulation and children's work; yet to my 
certain knowledge every type of question 
mentioned by the "Independent" has been 
answered satisfactorily by the public libra- 
ries. The farmer does "drop in to see 
what is the red bug that is eating his box- 
elder tree," the editor does "telephone 
over for a map of Port Arthur," the in- 
ventor is able to "learn how many times 
before his non-fillable bottle has been 
patented." 

The PRESIDENT: The next paper is by 
Capt. Howard L. Prince, Librarian of the 
United States Patent office, on The use of 
patents. This paper will be read by the 
Secretary. 
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THE USE OF PATENTS 

In responding to an invitation to prepare 
a paper on the "Use of patents" I assume 
that my effort should be to set forth the 
manner in which a librarian may render 
the best service to his patrons, in providing 
facilities for expeditious and intelligent 
examination of the great and ever increas- 
ing mass of patent literature issuing from 
the capital cities of every civilized nation. 

The field is broad, the laborers are many, 
and in most cases the machinery inade- 
quate. 

The countries whose patent publications 
afford complete and easily understood in- 
formation concerning the subject can al- 
most be counted on the fingers of one hand; 
the United States, with Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France, exceeding the output 
of all other countries combined, and the 
libraries whose shelves carry complete is- 
sues even of this quartette are few. 

That portion of the general public which 
is interested in patents, is divided into two 
camps, seeking different ends, but each de- 
pending on the same source for gaining the 
desired result. 

On the one side the inventor, often im- 
practical and visionary, but fired with the 
hope of success and the rewards that come 
from an epoch making discovery, and 
scornfully rejecting any suspicion that the 
child of his brain could be only the rein- 
carnation of some earlier pioneer. On the 
other, the capitalist, the manufacturer, the 
owner of great plants founded on already 
existing patents, ever on the watch for new 
discoveries which may so cheapen and im- 
prove processes that he will be left behind 
in the race, the one placing his belief in 
the absolute certainty of the novelty of 
his invention, the other ready to pay lib- 
erally for the discovery of a patent which 
anticipates that of his rival — and between 
these rival camps stand the great army 
of patent attorneys seeking to prove vali- 
dity for the one or an anticipation for the 
other — each depending on the librarian to 
supply the ammunition needful for the con- 
test. 

The libraries which can in any adequate 



degree supply the information desired by 
this clientage are practically limited to the 
Cities of Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, New 
York, Pittsburg, St Louis and Washington, 
the latter standing pre-eminent in its pos- 
session of the patent literature of all coun- 
tries, which publish their patents in full, 
and with few exceptions of those which 
publish in abstract or by title. 

The countries of the first class, 11 in 
number, have issued nearly 1,700,000 
patents which are available for searchers 
either in chronological order or classified 
in systems of more or less value and con- 
venience. In this class in the order of 
their importance are the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Austria, Sweden, Norway, 
Russia and Denmark, only the first four 
exceeding 100,000. 

The principal use made of this immense 
mass is for the purpose of finding anticipa- 
tion of patents in cases where, owing to 
the lack of time or the inadequate number 
of examiners, patents or claims have been 
passed to issue which ought to have been 
held up in the office; and in these searches 
a large number of people earn their liveli- 
hood, and fees sometimes exceeding $1,000 
have been paid for a single exhaustive 
search. 

The pre-eminent consideration for the 
patent profession is that of intelligent and 
available classification which can be seen 
and read, and in this England stands at 
the head, and I regret to say, the United 
States at the foot. This does not mean 
that the United States Patent office lacks a 
classification, but it is not available to the 
public, it cannot be read on the face of its 
patents, nor is there any place outside the 
Patent office itself where the searcher can 
find all the patents of a class or sub-class 
with certainty. 

This condition is due, not to the lethargy 
or neglect of the present officials but to 
the unprogressive spirit of former days and 
the lack of force since more enlightened 
methods have prevailed. 

The classification division of the Patent 
office was organized November 17, 1898, 
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under order 1250 of the Commissioner of 
patents, the Hon. Charles H. Duell, and its 
■work has been carried on to this time 
under the wise and skilful management of 
its chief, Frank C. Skinner, but in spite 
of his enthusiasm and energy, through lack 
of force, not more than one-third of the 
task has been accomplished 

Each of the 39 examining divisions re- 
ceives a copy of every patent, foreign or 
domestic, whose subject matter is handled 
by that division, and all these are classi- 
fied and arranged for convenient reference, 
but are not open to the public for consulta- 
tion, and searches must be made in the 
Scientific library which has the care of 
foreign patents, and in the attorneys' room 
where are kept the bound volumes of do- 
mestic patents 

The ideal library for patent searchers 
would contain two complete sets of the is- 
sues of the leading countries, one in chron- 
ological order, the other arranged in classes 
and sub-classes, but the considerations of 
expense and space put this desirable ar- 
rangement beyond the reach of most li- 
braries. 

Fifteen years ago the Scientific library 
of the Patent office bound a classified set 
of French patents covering the twenty-five 
years, 1860-1885, which has been used with 
very satisfactory results, and the office has 
triplicate copies oC British and German 
patents from 1893 tc date which were ob- 
tained with the object of making a classi- 
fied set, but nothing in that direction can 
be accomplished in the near future for lack 
of shelving. 

Leading patent firms find it necessary to 
have representatives at Washington, where 
only an absolutely exhaustive search can 
be made, and this justifies me in making 
a more extended reference to the methods 
of the United States Patent office than 
would otherwise be necessary, since many 
libraries possess greater facilities in space 
and in financial resources. Searches in do- 
mestic patents are greatly facilitated by an 
arrangement on the floor of the lofty west 
hall, the alcove beneath the galleries beins: 
fitted up with cases holding more than 



21,000 pigeon holes of suitable size to re- 
ceive text and drawings which are pasted 
on opposite faces of a light card 7 1-2x11 
inches in size. The patents in these cases 
are distributed bv classes and sub-classes, 
a placard at the top of the case indicating 
the class, and another in the pigeon hole 
showing the sub-class, in which the patents 
are arranged in numerical order of date. 

These sets of sub-classes can be taken 
from the cases by searchers and placed 
in boxes with flaring ends allowing con- 
venient examination, but must be deliv- 
ered to the attendants for return to their 
proper places. Fourteen desks accommo- 
dating in all 70 persons, are placed in the 
center of the hall beneath the skylight. 
This scheme affords a rapid and satisfactory 
method except for one weak point, the im- 
possibility of preventing the loss or mis- 
placement of patents by accident or delibe- 
rate intention. Such a loss if known is 
easily repaired, but there is no certain way 
of detection and there always remains the 
haunting fear of its occurrence. There is 
a general belief among searchers that these 
losses are numerous, but the results of fre- 
quent checking by the classifiers do not 
confirm the charge. Moreover, so far as 
the classification has been completed, a 
record can be found in the classification 
division of the number of every patent 
in any class or sub-class, this record being 
open to the public. 

While Creat Britain places no indication 
of class upon the face of its issues, It 
adopted many years ago a system of speci- 
fication abridgment by classes. An unil- 
lustrated series from 1617 to 1866, and an 
illustrated series in seven periods viz: 1855- 
1866, 1867-1876, 1877-1883, 1884-1888, and 
three four year periods from 1889-1900 in- 
clusive, is now completed, and the two per- 
iods 1901-1904 and 1905-1908 are in course 
of publication. It has also published an 
Abridgment class and Index key showing 
in one volume the whole scheme of classi- 
fication. The abridgment of each patent 
contains a short description with one or 
more drawings when necessary, with a 
number, date and name of patentee. 
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An inquiry among leading patent search- 
ers leads to the conclusion that these 
abridgments have rendered a classified set 
of British patents unnecessary, for should 
the abstract fail to fully disclose the scope 
of the patent, the complete specification 
may always be referred to. Of course there 
will always be a gap between the quad- 
rennial issues which can only be bridged 
by referring to the information furnished 
by the Official journal. The same difficulty, 
greatly prolonged, would exist between the 
installments of a classified set. 

Coming now to the seven countries 
whose patents carry on their face the class 
mark, we find France, Hungary and Switz- 
erland each with an independent classifi- 
cation, while those of Germany, Austria, 
Denmark and Sweden are identical up to 
1900, when Germany adopted a new classifi- 
cation, the others continuing with the 
original plan. None of these patent offices 
has adopted the English plan of printed 
abridgments by classes. With the excep- 
tion of Sweden, each issues a weekly jour- 
nal. Those of Austria and Germany pub- 
lish brief abridgments, that of Germany 
being illustrated in order of class and sub- 
class. The others are also in order of 
classes but contain only title, date and 
name of patentee. 

The condition of French patents from 
1896-1901 inclusive, is a troublesome one 
to deal with. From the beginning there 
has always been a large number of these, 
from 30 to 50 per cent, of the issue, which 
were published by title only, and during 
these six years that office practically went 
to pieces. Only seven classes out of 20 
were printed in 1896, nothing whatever in 
1897 or 1898, about one in ten in 1899, a 
half year issue from January to June in 
1900, and none in 1901. It is understood 
that this condition was due to lack of ap- 
propriations and that there is no intention 
to punish the patents of those years. In 
1902 the new law went into effect and all 
patents are published in full. 

Libraries have therefore the choice with 
these seven issues, of binding in classified 
or chronological sets, or possibly, of adopt- 



ing our patent office scheme of displaying 
patents by classes in open boxes and taking 
the chances of loss and mutilation. In 
either case it is to be noted that the patents 
of Austria, Denmark and Sweden being 
identical in classification can be bound or 
arranged together, or even classed with 
Germany, prior to 1900. If the system of 
bound classified sets is adopted, the prob- 
lem is at once presented of the disposition 
and use of the unbound copies during the 
accumulation of a sufficient number for 
binding, and this period will greatly vary 
with different classes, being in any case a 
question of years. 

The advent of the loose leaf binder ap- 
pears to be the solution of this question, 
subject to the limitations of expense for 
service and material in any particular li- 
brary. The United States Patent office is 
altogether too poor to enter on such a plan, 
and is obliged to store its extra copies and 
wait for the millenium of a new building 
and a more liberal appropriation for bind- 
ing. Happily, I believe, most of the libra- 
ries which make a specialty of patents are 
in better case. 

Methods of economy in the use of bind- 
ers, such as the placing of a number of 
classes in one binder, and shifting with 
growth, will doubtless suggest themselves. 

When all these questions are worked out 
and the United States prints the class 
number of its patents, then the curator of 
patents may recline s?/6 tegmine fagi and 
the life of the searcher be one grand sweet 
song. 

Mr B. PICKMAN MANN: I would like 
to say, as a practical matter, although as 
Capt. Prince says, the classification of for- 
eign patents is inaccessible to the general 
searcher, many Divisions in the Patent 
office, out of good nature but contrary to 
rule, will give access to classified patents 
in the classes which they contain. 

The PRESIDENT: The Chair may add 
from his own knowledge that a demand for 
a classified arrangement of patents is not 
as uniform as might appear. Some patent 
lawyers apparently wish to facilitate their 
own researches, and some might fear that 
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the public would find their researches with 
too much facility and might be able to get 
along without the patent lawyer. 

Mr G. W. Lee, of the Stone and Webster 
library of Boston, has made a specialty of 
the application of the use of books to the 
business of an engineering and contracting 
firm. Mr Lee has prepared for the consid- 
eration of librarians a paper on the scope 
of his work which will be printed during 
July by the Stone and Webster Company. 
He has presented to the Association today 
the following synopsis of this paper which 
he will accompany with informal comments 
on a few of the many points treated. 

THE LIBRARY AND THE BUSINESS 
MAN 

Synopsis of a paper prepared for the 
Asheville meeting of the American Library 
Association, Tuesday, May 28, 1907. 

SCOPE OF THE BUSINESS. 

DEMANDS UPON THE LIBRARY: (a) en- 
gineering questions in general; (b) names and 
addresses; (e) spelling, rhetoric, etc.; (d) statis- 
tical; (e) costs and finance in general; (f) an- 
swered by almanacs, encyclopedias, guides, etc.; 
(g) unexpectedly difficult or unsuccessful; (h) 
answered through office cooperation; (i) referred 
to other libraries, clubs, societies, public depts., 
etc.; (J) referred to business houses and people 
in general; (k) affording food for thought; (1) 
need for better system; (m) boresome, time con- 
suming or likely to become side-tracked; (n) 
discouraging yet instigating; (o) personal; (p) 
personal equation, gumption, or rule of thumb, 
etc.; (q) elementary and other books of a par- 
ticular class; (r) supererogatory or over-an- 
Bwered. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION: (a) document 
file; (b) books, pamphlets and periodicals; (c) 
maps, atlases, etc.; (d) indexes, catalogues, lists, 
etc.; (e) other departments; (f) other libraries; 
(g) business undertakings, institutions and peo- 
ple in general; (h) miscellany; some unappreci- 
ated books; experience, telephone, etc. 

WORKING METHODS: (a) filing and classi- 
fication systems; (b) engineering index; (e) Stone 
& Webster current literature; (d) other conven- 
iences and short cuts; memorandum methods, 
shorthand, etc. 

IMPROVEMENTS AND LIMITATIONS: (a) 
direction in which we are building; (b) intangible 
value of library work; (c) the human equation; 
(d) handbook (to be made). 

SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS: (a) keeping 
in touch with new books and with book re- 
views, with topographic maps, public docu- 
ments, etc.; (b) disposal of old books and period- 
icals; (c) securing back copies of periodicals to 
complete volumes, etc.; (d) miscellany. 

INFORMATION BUREAU: (a) Bureau of Ap- 
plied Information; (b) the A. L. A. as a clear- 
ing-house; (c) plea for association of reference 
libraries. 

ESPERANTO AND ITS POSSIBILITIES; As 
an international language for technical liter- 
ature. 

MISCELLANY. 



Editor's Note — The paper contains about 
10,000 words and is now available for gen- 
eral distribution in printed form. Applica- 
tion may be made to G. W. Lee, 84 State 
street, Boston, Mass. 

The PRESIDENT: Surely we can see 
how the library idea is penetrating circles 
which are supposed to be entirely closed 
to it and Mr Lee's exposition, I am sure, 
must be of interest to the Association from 
that point of view as well as from the sug- 
gestions which he makes as to the practical 
methods in which we can be of help to the 
people who come to us with similar prob- 
lems. 

I have great pleasure in calling to the 
chair for a part of this session our Second 
Vice-president, Miss Sharp. In so doing I 
know I give you pleasure and also an op- 
portunity to mark the regret with which 
we note her withdrawal from the Associa- 
tion as an officer, and still more her with- 
drawal for a time at least, from library 
work. 

Miss Sharp then took the Chair. 

Miss SHARP: In taking up the regular 
program for this morning, the first paper 
is that by Mr S. H. RANCK, of the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) public library, on The Use 
of medical books. I understand Mr Ranck 
is not here, but his paper will be read by 
the Secretary. 

THE USE OF MEDICAL BOOKS 

With perhaps a single exception, the 
oldest professional literature in the world 
is the literature of medicine; and yet in 
the United States to-day the facilities for 
its public or semi-public use are poorer 
than for any other class of professional 
literature. The collections of medical books 
in this country which in their scope, their 
administration, and their use, are worthy 
of the name medical libraries, can be 
counted on the fingers of the hands. In 
Washington and a few other large cities 
(here are medical collections that are real 
libraries; but outside of the Library of the 
Surgeon-General's office, nearly all are 
built up in connection with strong socie- 
ties. This is the case in Baltimore, Phrla- 
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delphia, New York and Boston. They are 
in cities where there are a few men, re- 
latively, whose interest is sufficient to 
maintain a respectable collection of books. 
In our smaller cities, however, the number 
of physicians who are interested in tech- 
nical literature, outside of the current 
periodicals, is so small that independent 
library associations have nearly always 
languished, and consequently many of 
these collections have drifted into the 
hands of the public library, the public 
library giving them a home, and the medi- 
cal library association disbanding, being 
well content to get rid of what they came 
to regard as a burden. Collections of this 
sort are in a number of the public libraries 
of our smaller cities; but I cannot recall 
a single medical department in a public 
library, owned and managed exclusively by 
the library, that can be regarded as a credit 
either to the medical profession or to the 
library of which it is a part. There may 
be a few genuine successes, but they are 
only a few. 

Why have such medical departments 
languished in our public libraries? First of 
all, this decay is due to the lack of suffici- 
ent income for the purchase of new books 
and current periodicals; second, the lack of 
sufficient knowledge on the part of the 
library with respect to the books to pur- 
chase, and the proper cataloging of them; 
and third, the lack of sufficient interest on 
the part of the average physician in the 
study of the literature of his profession. 
It may be added that a very large propor- 
tion of the students and workers in medi- 
cal libraries are men connected with 
medical colleges. 

To maintain anything like a respectable 
collection of medical works and a represen- 
tative collection of the best current 
periodical publications will require not 
less than $500 per year, and it ought to be 
$1000, if it is desired to have a real medi- 
cal library. Few of our public libraries 
can afford such a sum of money for the 
purchase of books of so special and tech- 
nical a nature, most of which are out of 
date in a very few years; and furthermore, 



there is a very decided objection on the 
part of many library boards to use public 
funds for such a small class of citizens, 
This feature of the problem has been 
solved in some of our cities, notably Spring- 
field, Mass., by the local medical associa- 
tion contributing regularly a sum of money 
for the purchase of books, and the library 
housing them and giving the service 
needed for the care of them. Another 
solution is for the local medical organiza- 
tion to deposit its collection and to main- 
tain its organization in keeping it up. This 
gives the public the use of a medical 
library without any expenditure for books 
and periodicals, the same as the Spring- 
field plan. This latter is the plan followed 
at Worcester, Mass. It may be remarked, 
however, that for the majority of users the 
current medical periodicals, with complete 
files of the more important ones are of 
the greatest value, since they are made 
available through the "Index medicus" and 
the great Catalogue of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's office. 

The lack of sufficient knowledge in the 
selection, classification, and cataloging of 
the books, can be obviated to a certain ex- 
tent by the local library enlisting the co- 
operation of a good committee of physicians 
to aid in this work. But few libraries have 
felt able to give the time that is necessary 
to do their share; for the classification and 
cataloging of medical books is a matter 
that requires much technical knowledge. 
Indeed, the head of such a department in 
a large library ought to be a graduate 
physician. At all events, he must be more 
than a care-taker or an office boy, too often 
the type of librarian in a medical library. 
Then, too, in our larger libraries there 
ought to be provision whereby physicians 
or special students could employ some 
competent, intelligent person to make an 
abstract of the literature on any special 
subject. Most physicians are busy men 
and they would gladly pay for such service. 
In other words, the best use of medical 
books requires the services of a trained 
specialist. 

So far as the average physician is con- 
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cerned there are few doctors who read or 
study much outside of current medical 
journals; and if one may judge from the 
condition of these publications which one 
can find in many doctors' offices, it is safe 
to say that in a good many cases even 
these are not followed as closely as might 
be. Then too, there are the doctors who 
don't believe in books; and I have so heard 
them express themselves. They believe 
that all a practicing physician needs to read 
is the periodical. This, of course, is a 
very narrow view. 

Another difficulty in the way of interest- 
ing practicing physicians in the library, is 
the commercialism which fetters so many 
of them. Medicine to such men is a busi- 
ness rather than a science or art. I recall 
the instance of a leading physician in one 
of our cities who remarked to me, In dis- 
cussing the work of another physician 
whom I know: "What is his annual in- 
come from his practice? You see that is 
the only way we doctors have of guaging 
the standing of a man." So much for the 
difficulties which relate on the one hand to 
the library, and on the other to the medical 
profession. 

We come now to a larger question. Is 
the use of medical books on the part of 
the general public desirable? Many libra- 
ries and many physicians believe that it is 
not. This view is very clearly set forth in 
the following paragraph from a letter of a 
well-known librarian of a public library: 
"I wish first to record my opinion that a 
public library is no place for medical 
books. In every city of any size there 
should be a medical library open to physi- 
cians and students, and managed as best 
it may be by a medical library society. 
Managed as best it may be, simply signifies 
that the efficient organization and control 
of such a library are yet unsolved problems 
in most American cities." 

But whether the library has few or many 
medical books, most people are agreed 
that in a library which is used by the 
public generally there must be some re- 
striction in the use of such books. A work 
like Martin's "Human body" (the large 



edition) would not be given freely to a 
child. Nevertheless, some of our best 
medical periodicals contain a considerable 
number of articles that are of interest and 
profit to any man of ordinary intelligence. 
Why should not the library encourage the 
reading of such things? The reading of a 
work like Osier's "Principles and practice 
of medicine," will not make one a physi- 
cian, far from it, but it will be interesting, 
instructive, and profitable to every intelli- 
gent man and woman in the community. 
Yet there are doctors who would oppose 
our libraries giving the adult lay public 
the opportunity to read even such a work. 
Another difficulty in this connection is due 
to the hostility existing among the many 
schools of medicine. The Homeopaths, the 
Allopaths, and the Osteopaths are all ex- 
ceedingly jealous of each other, not to 
mention the devotees of Christian science, 
who generally object to having their works 
classified with medicine at all. 

But whatever the attitude as to the desir- 
ability or undesirability of having medical 
books in a general public library, there is 
no question of the fact that as a rule such 
collections in the libraries, where statis- 
tics are at all available, are used very lit- 
tle unless they are in our largest cities or 
towns where there are one or more strong 
medical colleges. For the needs of the 
student in the medical college, however, the 
medical college itself ought tc make some 
adequate provision — something, by the way, 
that few of them do. 

In the preparation of this paper a cir- 
cular letter was sent for certain informa- 
tion with reference to the library condi- 
tions and practice as to medical books in a 
number of representative libraries. It was 
hoped that it would be possible to include 
some data with reference to the use of 
several independent medical libraries, but 
this has not been possible, inasmuch as the 
data which was sought from them has not 
been received. It should be remembered, 
of course, that a large proportion of the 
books which are included in most of these 
reccrds of circulation from public libraries, 
are works on public health, hygiene, physi- 
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ology, etc.. rather than for the professional 
student exclusively. 

Boston public library. This library 
contains 26,500 medical books, but no 
separate record is kept of their use. 
There is in Boston an institution known 
as the Boston medical library which has 
a new building and this library and the 
public library are cooperating with each 
other in the purchase of books. The pub- 
lic library has ceased to buy strictly pro- 
fessional works and upon authorization of 
the trustees, an arrangement has been 
made with the medical library to make it 
a deposit station of the public library 
which involves a transfer from the public 
library of such volumes as may mutually 
be agreed upon. The same persons can 
use the books on deposit in the medcial 
library belonging to the public library as 
could use them in the public library. The 
books are subject to recall at any time 
and, of course, remain the property of 
the Boston public library. This policy 
avoids unnecessary duplication of pur- 
chases, and students are enabled to find 
the largest possible collection of books at 
one place, a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance to the investigator. 

Chicago, The John Crerar library. This 
library contains 41,000 volumes in its de- 
partment of medical sciences. About 
4,500 more will be added as soon as the 
department is consolidated with the main 
library which is expected to be done this 
summer. The 41,000 are for medical stu- 
dents, physicians and nurses. The other 
4,500 volumes are for the general public 
and bear largely on questions of hygiene 
and public health. The medical reading 
room is now in a different building, but it 
is proposed to maintain a separate medi- 
cal reading-room when they are consoli- 
dated. Although there are a number of 
medical colleges in Chicago, it is not ex- 
pected to furnish text-books for the stu- 
dents, but rather works for practitioners 
and teachers. Chicago has no medical 
library nor any considerable library in 
connection with the medical colleges. 
The recorded use of the department of 
the medical sciences in 1906 was 38,181. 
In addition to this, the department re- 
ceived currently nearly 500 medical peri- 
odicals of which no record of use is kept. 
The use of the medical books and periodi- 
cals in the main library was estimated to 
be about 8,400. 

Detroit (Mich.) public library. Includ- 
ing bound periodicals, this library has 
5,363 volumes of medical books which are 
permitted to be used only by medical practi- 



tioners and medical students. There are in 
addition a considerable number of books 
on public health, sanitation, etc., which are 
shelved with the general collection of the 
library and are used by the general public. 
There is no independent medical library in 
Detroit. The use of the medical books in 
the public library last year was 15,232. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) public library. The 
County medical society formerly held their 
meetings in the public library building and 
had a reading room with numerous pro- 
fessional journals. Recently, through a 
gift, this society has been enabled to open 
up a reading room of its own, and the pub- 
lic library sold it everything of a technical 
or professional nature, retaining only the 
more popular books on training, hygiene, 
etc. The public library reports that it was 
an immense relief when the medical de- 
partment was closed. It was a source of 
annoyance and required continual vigi- 
lance. Students borrowed books and 
never returned them. Many mutilated 
books, and altogether, an improper use 
was made of the department in spite of 
the best care. 

Providence (R. I.) public library. The 
Providence public library does not have 
a medical department but the Rhode Island 
medical society library is deposited in the 
library building, being the largest of the 
deposited collections of this institution. 
This collection contains 22,000 volumes, 
and the books are for medical students 
and for physicians. There is a separate 
medical reading room, the attendance to it 
for 1906 being 1,120. 

Worcester (Mass.) public library. There 
are 7,500 medical books in this library, 
mainly for the medical students and phy- 
sicians. There is a separate medical read- 
ing-room. This medical collection belongs 
to the Worcester district medical society. 
The library gives it the use of a large 
room and in return the society supplies 
the new books which are constantly being 
added, the society having an endowment 
for this purpose. Persons who are not 
members of the society can take out books 
and use the library the same as members 
of the organization. 

These brief summaries of conditions in 
a number of our cities, prove, I think, that 
the problem of the medical book and its 
use, except in a few of our largest cities, is 
still one that remains to be solved in a sat- 
isfactory way. If there is to be any 
marked improvement in the condition of 
the medical libraries and medical collec- 
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tions in public libraries, it must be brought 
about largely through the efforts of a few 
leading spirits among the local physicians; 
for there are always some doctors in every 
good sized town who feel that they owe 
certain duties to the public, regardless of 
any commercial results; and yet any doctor 
who does much toward enlightening the 
general public in matters relating to gen- 
eral health is likely to be looked upon 
with disfavor by some of his professional 
brethren. The problem of medical ethics 
(that indefinable something that seems to 
be interpreted in different ways in every 
community in the country) is one that must 
be reckoned with. No reputable doctor 
wants to be known as "unethical," a term 
which he dreads as much as the average 
working-man does the word "scab." What 
encouragement is there for the physician 
to aid in disseminating knowledge, when 
he knows that his local society will be ask- 
ing him for an explanation of every news 
item with which his name is used; for I 
have heard of medical societies which keep 
a scrap-book, in which all newspaper items 
relating to the members are kept, and then 
these members are expected to explain to 
the members of the Society how their 
names got into the papers. 

I think, however, that there are a num- 
ber of signs that this attitude on the part 
of the medical profession toward their 
duty to the public has been changing with- 
in the last few years, and in no respect 
perhaps is this more noticeable than in 
the efforts that are being put forth by the 
American medical association in the work 
which it has authorized Dr J. N. McCor- 
mack, of Kentucky, to do in its behalf, both 
for enlightening the public and in stimu- 
lating a greater desire on the part of the 
physician to continue his studies and to do 
more for disseminating medical knowledge. 
The lectures and talks which Dr McCor- 
mack has been giving in all parts of the 
country are contributing very much toward 
a better and a more enlightened under- 
standing of the work of a physician in a 
community. Dr McCormack believes that 
every physician ought to be a student, that 



the public ought to know more about mat- 
ters relating to health, sanitation, and pre- 
ventive medicine, for these after all, are 
matters of great public concern, and the 
doctor ought to be the natural teacher of 
the public in all such things. He believes, 
furthermore, that in most of our cities the 
local medical society can cooperate with 
the public library to the advantage of the 
whole community. This attitude on the 
part of the medical profession, is, I think, 
of recent growth, and it is one that is to 
be commended and encouraged. We as 
librarians ought to meet the physicians 
more than half way. 

When the future historian comes to 
write the history of civilization for the 
latter part of the nineteenth and the earlier 
part of the twentieth century, nothing, it 
seems to me, will interest him more, noth- 
ing will be a better index to public regard 
(or rather, disi'egard) for scientific knowl- 
edge, than a study of the medical adver- 
tisements which appear in the average 
daily newspaper. Most of these advertise- 
ments are a shame and a disgrace to any 
civilization. Every intelligent force in the 
community ought to be utilized in dis- 
seminating knowledge which would curtail, 
if not exterminate, the nefarious traffic 
which can exist to a large extent only 
through the use of the press, and which 
appeals to and thrives on the prejudices, 
the fears, or the distress of the ignorant. 
There is not a city in this country where 
the amount of money spent for such adver- 
tisements alone is not vastly greater than 
that spent on the libraries of that city, 
and indeed in some cities it would appear 
to be as great, if not greater, than the 
amount spent for public educational pur- 
poses of all kinds. Whether the building 
up of a medical department in a public 
library could do much toward breaking up 
this ghoulish traffic may be a question, 
but there can be no doubt that it can be 
broken up only by a dissemination of cor- 
rect scientific knowledge; and this is one 
of the functions of the library. 

Medicine is a science and an art — one of 
the oldest in the development of the race. 
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Its followers for 2000 years have included 
many of the noblest, bravest and most 
generous men who have ever lived. Its 
appeal is universal, for every soul born 
into the world must suffer from the ills 
that befall the lot of mortals. Its litera- 
ture is world wide. Its mission is to pre- 
vent, to relieve, and to cure suffering; and 
the time has come when its principles 
ought not to be a sealed book to the great 
mass of men. 

I believe, therefore, that our public libra- 
ries in the cities and towns where there is 
no independent medical library, ought to 
put forth every effort to cooperate with the 
physicians in building up a working col- 
lection of medical books, both for the use 
of the physician and the specialist, and 
for the use of the general reader, and fur- 
thermore that it ought to put forth greater 
efforts to bring about a larger and more in- 
telligent use of such books. Because we 
as librarians know so little about medicine 
and medical literature, and because so few 
of our practising physicians are real 
students, these are the chief reasons for 
the failure of so many libraries in this re- 
gard in the past. A greater knowledge, 
one that will profit by the mistakes that 
have been made, would make possible a 
successful carrying on of such departments 
which serve to educate not only the 
physician, but the whole community on a 
subject of the first importance. 

Mr S. S. GREEN: I have been aston- 
ished at the large general use of the medi- 
cal library which is placed in our building, 
and which can be used exactly as the refer- 
ence part of our library is used. Books can 
be taken home on permission of the libra- 
rian, or proper assistant. There are large 
classes of nurses connected with the hos- 
pitals, and they are constantly desirous of 
using medical books while studying and 
afterwards when at work. There are a 
great many medical students, young men 
especially, studying in Boston, who live in 
Worcester, and need the medical books of 
the library. There is a University in the 
city and the University students in making 
investigations need the books in the medi- 



cal library. I would say also, although it 
is a library made up of books belonging to 
old school practitioners that, by being made 
practically a public library, it is open to 
physicians of other schools, who have not 
the same literary opportunities that are 
afforded in this library. I should add that 
the library is endowed, is able to buy and 
does buy large numbers of books. I do not 
contend that a public library should buy 
books for doctors and lawyers, but am 
sure that medical books can be made quite 
generally useful if their use can be had by 
arrangements with a medical library. 

Mr GILMORE: I had to do at one time 
in my life with the publication of a medi- 
cal journal, and am connected with a 
library which has a medical department. 
I would say that if any of you are thinking 
of adding a medical department, don't. The 
ethics of a library association and the 
ethics of a physician are as far apart as 
the two poles. There was added to our 
library a medical department, formerly 
known as the medical society of our county. 
It consists of some thousands of volumes. 
A member of the medical profession was 
placed in charge and it was not very long 
before we found out that he and the 
assistants in our library were about as far 
apart as they could be as to what use 
should be made of the medical books. The 
books were in cases and locked, to be 
opened only by the medical attendant, or 
upon presentation of a permit from the 
librarian or his assistant. Even such a 
book as Chase's "Receipt book" was locked 
up on the ground that while not objection- 
able, it was not ethical. The profession 
was allotted special space for the depart- 
ment. A telephone was furnished by the 
medical society, and they were to subscribe 
for a number of medical periodicals sub- 
sequently to be bound by the library and 
placed on the shelves. The scheme is 
practically a failure, very few of the peri- 
odicals are now furnished and most of 
them are incomplete and therefore useless. 
We have two medical colleges, one a very 
large one, and the students seldom come to 
the library. Their time is taken up with 
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text-books. The busy doctor has no time 
to come there, and those who are not busy 
are staying at home hoping that they may 
have a patient. We had two physicians on 
our board, and have spent $500 in one year 
in buying new books, and several physi- 
cians have said it was money thrown away. 
I am not opposed to a medical library, but 
a medical library in a public library with 
the ethics of the profession as they are at 
present, if you allow them to have charge 
of it, is entirely out of place. The use 
spoken of by the gentleman who preceded 
me does not exist with us. A librarian of 
a public library thinks books are for the 
use of the public. The medical librarian 
thinks they are for the use of physicians 
and medical students only. If any libra- 
rian here wishes a good selection of bound 
medical periodicals, I will say that the 
library I am in will be very happy to turn 
them over to you if you are willing to pay 
the freight. 

Mr GREEN: Don't these remarks simply 
show that we should consider carefully the 
wants of our constituency, and look oat 
and see that proper arrangements are made 
with the owner of the medical library? I 
tell you from my experience that there is a 
large outside use of medical books and we 
have gradually made such arrangements 
with the medical society which owns such 
books that they can be used just as though 
they belonged to us. The society buys the 
books, pays for them, to a certain extent 
cares for them, and all our citizens have 
the use of them. They are valuable to 
them. Is it not well, when an opportunity 
occurs, to see if you can not make arrange- 
ments with a medical society which will 
make its library useful to citizens generally? 

Miss BROWNING: In the Indianapolis 
library we have a fine library of medical 
books that was given us, consisting of 
about 12,000 volumes, and the people use 
it just as they do other books. If the gen- 
tleman who has so many periodicals to 
give away will give me his name, I will 
be glad to take them off his hands. 

Mr GREEN: We also should be very 
glad to take the periodicals off his hands. 



Dr STEINER: Does the public library 
wish to furnish a professional library for 
any class of professional men? It does not. 
A public library should not furnish a pro- 
fessional library for the lawyer, nor fur- 
nish a professional library for the clergy- 
man, nor for the physician. It is entirely 
desirable that there should be a medical 
library, as there is a bar library, in every 
county seat, and it is especially desirable 
that there should be a large medical library 
in every state, which should send books 
to physicians in the counties. The books 
the physician needs are not books 
adapted to general circulation. Placing 
books which are specially adapted for the 
physician in a library is bound to lead to 
complications which are extremely dis- 
agreeable and in some cases very embarras- 
sing. The municipal public library should 
remember that it is for the whole people. 
There are certain medical books which are 
for the whole people, meaning by that 
term, not every man, woman and child, but 
the general body of borrowers, such books 
as certain standard ones on anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene, these books may 
well be included in a public library, but a 
technical medical collection should be left 
as a technical legal collection is left, to 
the professional library. We should in- 
clude neither sets of law reports, nor sets 
of technical medical journals. There is a 
certain differentiation of functions in li- 
braries, which must obtain if we are to 
secure the best results. 

Miss SHARP: The Chair regrets that 
it is necessary to proceed at once with 
the program of the morning. The next 
subject is that of "Books for children," 
from Miss ALICE M. JORDAN, of the Bos- 
ton public library. I take pleasure in in- 
troducing Miss Jordan. 

THE USE OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

Among the valuable statistics gathered 
last year for the report on library work 
with children a striking feature was the 
proportion of juvenile books issued to 
borrowers in sixty-seven of the largest 
cities of the land. This was given as 31 
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per cent of the total circulation in the 
cities reporting. Assuming that these fig- 
ures are representative of conditions in 
the average library we are met with the 
probability that nearly one-third of the 
books taken for home use are children's 
books. So consideration of these books, 
of the use they are intended to serve and 
of the means employed to regulate that 
use, may consistently claim one-third of 
the attention bestowed on library work in 
general. 

The share which books have in the 
moral and mental development of an in- 
dividual is an ever fascinating theme on 
which much has been written and said. 
Nor does America stand alone in this re- 
spect. Germany has formed the "Union 
of German committees for the criticism of 
children's books," which desires that "the 
art of reading should become not only an 
education in general knowledge, in science, 
in ethics, but also lead to the cultivation 
of a refined taste in subject-matter, lite- 
rary expression, and artistic illustration." 

This art of reading is an acquirement 
which means more than the pronunciation 
of words, more than repetition of sen- 
tences. If it indeed plays an important 
part in education itself and leads the way 
to a broad, deep culture, it is no art to be 
neglected or lightly regarded. Let us en- 
courage and direct it, let us count it 
worthy of devotion and sacrifice. 

But while we admit these ends, the 
ground for the existence of children's 
books is not proved thereby. Certain 
critics, appalled by the immense output 
of juvenile books, tell us that they are of 
no use, no real significance, that children 
should be given the same reading as their 
elders. Scott at eight, poring over Shakes- 
peare and the "Faerie Queene," Marjorie 
Fleming, with her varied list of favorite 
authors, — these children of genius seem 
to justify such an opinion. Not for the 
first time is the contrast drawn between 
their reading and attainments and the pos- 
sible results of a course in Tomlinson and 
Barbour, In Hildegarde and Dotty Dimple. 
Yet even Pet Marjorie had her Lazy Law- 



rence and Tarlton and other of Miss Edge- 
worth's tales "adapted for youth." In the 
immoderate and unguided use of children's 
books harm is most likely to lie. We may 
not draw a line saying, on this side are 
children's books; on that, those for adults. 
One class merges into the other; a boy 
of nine may read the "Odyssey," a proper- 
ly-minded grown person loves his "Alice 
in wonderland." 

It is the accepted belief that the ideal 
up-bringing of children is in the home 
where young and old are closely united, 
where children are not thrown exclusively 
with their elders nor yet entirely with 
those of their own age. Admitting asso- 
ciation with their equals in study and play 
shall we deny to children the companion- 
ship of Heidi and Betty Leicester, of 
Mowgli and Tom Bailey and Master Sky- 
lark, a companionship as real and precious 
as that with the boy and girl across the 
street or in the same room at school? To 
follow Robin Hood on his hunts and ad- 
ventures in the merrie greenwood leaves a 
memory to be cherished long after a child 
has forgotten many of the lessons learned 
at school. And would he ever go thus 
a-hunting were it not for the singing pages 
of Howard Pyle, full of sunshine and 
fresh air and romance? 

Frankly, however, books like these are 
the golden grain amidst much that is chaff 
on the shelves of a children's library; their 
value is unquestioned. We all believe in 
providing them in as large numbers as the 
appropriation permits. There is also need 
and use for books which should not be 
called chaff but are in no wise classics. 
Among the necessary, though uninspired 
writings we may include those which serve 
as aids in acquiring the rudiments of the 
art of reading, that is, what is usually 
called learning to read. Primers and very 
elementary books have this definite use- 
to supplement the work of the school and : 
continue at home what has begun in the 
school room. Nothing else fills quite the 
same place as a reader, especially for the 
foreign children or the homes where books 
do not form a part of the furnishing. Many 
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of the simplest books are enjoyed by the 
entire family in turn. A little girl lately 
came to a branch library and asked for 
something to read. "Why you have two 
books out now," was the reply. "Yes, but 
I've read them both. One is 'Fifty famous 
stories' and my father's reading that and 
he cries over all the sad ones. The other 
is 'Love songs of childhood' and my 
mother's reading that. She says she used 
to know them when she was a little girl, 
so I can't bring them back yet." Abundant 
should be the supply for like use, chosen 
with a view to providing wholesome ma- 
terial for thought with easy words in large 
type. 

Picture-books have a two-fold use; to 
help a child receive true and worthy ideas 
and to give primary training in the beauty 
of color and line. Owning photographs and 
half-tones is considered within the pro- 
vince of any public library which can afford 
it. With equal care the picture books which 
are to give a little child his first ideas of 
art, which are to correct the impressions 
of comic supplements and bill boards may 
be chosen. Better no picture books at all 
than poor ones, and yet we must remember 
that we do not buy them to please our- 
selves entirely. 

Fairy tales we require in answer to the 
need of a world of dreams, the fair crea- 
tion of the imagination, a need as old as 
human nature itself. Fairy tales have, too, 
an educational importance in widening the 
sympathy of children, in helping them 
realize unfamiliar situations and put them- 
selves in the place of others. Stories which 
form a part of our literary inheritance 
should not be garbled and mutilated in 
their presentation. The attempt to elimin- 
ate the savage element (as the prefaces 
say) from old folk and fairy tales marks 
a tendency to be deprecated. 1 am re- 
minded here of the little daughter of a 
well-known writer who was listening for 
the first time to "Red Riding Hood." Her 
father could not bear to tell of the final 
devouring of the grandmother, so he 
selected one of the other endings in which 
the huntsman appears at the crucial 



moment and kills the wolf. When he had 
finished the child moved restlessly and 
said, "Tell it again." He did so and was 
asked again for a repetition. The third time 
he had finished when she said, "Tell it 
again and tell it horrider." Such is the 
normal child's acceptance of many narra- 
tives from which we try to shield him. 
The savage element is a human, a natural 
element in most children, not to be 
strengthened and encouraged by feeding on 
the grotesque or horrible, but to be recog- 
nized as the manifestation of a certain 
stage of growth. Nervous, sensitive little 
ones must of course be protected from 
terrifying thoughts, but this fact need not 
fill all our vision and cause us to devitalize 
every folk story. 

Since it seems to be true that the world- 
classics are read in original form by a 
constantly decreasing minority, the op- 
portunity of sharing the essential spirit of 
great books must be given by means of the 
best translations. Selection of master- 
pieces prepared for youth however, must 
be conducted with infinite care. An Eng- 
lish critic has recently aroused opposition 
and called forth warm argument by his 
strictures upon the reading of Shakespeare 
in elementary and secondary schools. His 
reason is that the keen appreciation which 
riper years bring to the understanding of 
a master is dulled by too great familiarity 
in immaturity. While we may not agree 
with William Archer in this judgment 
there may be sufficient truth in it to make 
us hesitate in choosing our written-over 
classics for the children's collection. Any 
attempt at simplifying or altering a work 
whose true meaning and riches are for an 
adult audience, in such a way as to dis- 
tort or falsify that meaning, should be dis- 
trusted. Not long ago there was published 
an attractive edition of the "Canterbury 
tales" retold, which at first sight seemed 
more desirable than any of its predecessors. 
But note the results of a closer examina- 
tion. Earlier versions omit altogether the 
tales which in their nature are unsuited for 
a child's reading. The book in question 
omits some it is true, but it so manipulates 
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others that they step forth in a wholly 
proper form. Well and good, but is it 
Chaucer? Shall we not wait for the 
verse and rhythm which spell Chaucer and 
let the stories go for the present? Of the 
books which every boy and girl should read 
we may say the same. Why do we write 
over "Robinson Crusoe," "Water babies" 
and "The Heroes" for the youngest chil- 
dren and thus anticipate a delight which 
belongs to a later period? There are more 
legitimate introductions to literature than 
cutting and simplifying the simple. 

Beyond all else the power to enrich and 
uplift life is the gift which poetry brings 
to a child who early learns to love it. In 
childhood only can a genuine love for 
poetry be created and happy is the grown 
man or woman who keeps that joy and in- 
spiration through life. 

A typical children's library possesses not 
only imaginative writings, but has room 
also for books which concern themselves 
with instruction. Nature books, including 
animal stories serve to add new interests 
rather than to give scientific information. 
The history of an individual animal is 
usually more pleasing than a multitude of 
anecdotes about different animals. 
Nevertheless, this method is often carried 
too far and insects, worms, and birds, en- 
dowed with human attributes, talk, act and 
suffer like mankind. To interpret the great 
laws of nature by means of parables is one 
thing, to mingle fact and fiction in one in- 
extricable tangle is another. Sentimental- 
ity and a disregard for truth are fostered 
by the latter process. Enough that is 
wonderful appears in the growing and mov- 
ing world about us, enough that is true of 
flowers and birds and insects to make 
every walk or drive a delight without be- 
stowing humanity also upon these other 
animals. And the best nature books are 
those which give children the seeing eye 
and the sympathetic heart to keep them 
young as long as life lasts, but at the same 
time give them facts in their right propor- 
tion. 

Hero tales display ideals and stimulate 
love of country and of noble character. In 



them a little foreigner, be he "Malayan, 
Scythian, Teuton, Celt or Slav," may read 
of the heroic age of the country to which 
he has come as well as of that which his 
fathers knew. Well-written, they form a 
basis for further historical study and gen- 
eral knowledge. 

From travels, from books on useful arts, 
from biography, come also stimulating and 
broadening influences to be of help in char- 
acter-building. Each of these classes of 
books has a use easier to discern than that 
of the story book which children like best. 
Purchase of stories may be as small as we 
dare make it, but even the few must be 
thoughtfully sifted. Use governs selection 
to a certain extent. For home libraries 
and clubs in unlettered communities con- 
cessions, undesirable in other circumstan- 
ces, are made. We agree in the assertion 
that only the best books should be bought; 
we differ often markedly as to what con- 
stitute best books. Since there are no im- 
mutable rules, since the book for one pur- 
pose and place may not be the same as that 
fitting another, it remains for each library 
to shoulder its own responsibility for the 
choice of books. Yet none the less are 
there principles to act as guides. In the 
first place no one will dissent from the 
axiom that moral tone is more imperative 
than literary style. With the definition of 
moral tone lies often the root of our di- 
verse opinions regarding the merit of this 
book or that. Moral tone is lacking in the 
stories which supply false, artificial aims, 
the boarding-school stories in which girls 
live in an unnatural circle or mutual ad- 
miration or dislike; the home stories in 
which little girls are the centers of at- 
tention, indubitable heroines because they 
live and rule their elders. It is lacking in 
stories for boys which give the wrong con- 
tent to the word success. 

Three other qualities seem to us of 
moment in the choice of children's books, 
if they are to serve the best purpose, in- 
terest, imagination and a degree of literary 
power. Interest and imagination are the 
elements in the Wild West stories, not 
lawlessness, that appeal to a boy. He de- 
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sires what we all so often desire, something 
that will take us out of ourselves and give 
us a glimpse of a world wholly unlike the 
every day one. We shall be wise not to 
ignore this longing, but to provide for 
boys and for girls some stories which are 
more than mere commonplaces of the life 
of an ordinary American child. Perhaps 
in our dread of sensationalism we some- 
times go to the opposite extreme and re- 
commend books whose very insipidity is 
destructive to feeling, to emotions and to 
imagination. 

As to style we may perforce lower our 
standard we need not furl it. We need 
not accept slangy exaggerated conversation 
nor illiterate provincialisms. Our mother 
tongue is too great an inheritance, the 
evils of careless slipshod usage are too real 
to be overlooked. Insistence upon the 
purity of the English employed in 
children's books might do much to promote 
an appreciation of the marvellous power 
and beauty of language. 

Beyond these principles a certain in- 
dependence of choice must be maintained 
by those who would fit books to the needs 
of a given constituency. And at all times 
let us put within a child's reach much that 
is beyond his grasp. More harm may be 
done by underrating than overrating a 
child's comprehension and it is by no 
means necessary that he should understand 
all that he reads. Growth may proceed 
from the use of the children's books, but 
only so long as they provide mental 
stimulus. When that use is prolonged 
after a child is 13 or 14 years old we may 
well ask whether so long a pause on the 
step of juvenile reading will not make 
further ascent of the intellectual stair im- 
possible. 

Belief in an ideal use of children's books 
admits also the likelihood of abuses. Be- 
side the danger of too exclusive or too 
long-continued reading of books for the 
young there is danger also in too rapid 
reading. A book a day is by no means an 
unusual record for a child. The Section of 
Library work with children endorses a 
variety of methods as aids in improving 



the quality of book use. These include 
lists of good books, story hours, picture 
bulletins, school talks, restriction on num- 
ber and kind of books issued, but we agree 
in assigning greatest weight to the choice 
of books and wise administration of their 
use. Knowledge and love of the best litera- 
ture and an equal knowledge and love of 
children work together for better results 
than any number of lists and pictures. 

Miss Gratia A. Countryman then read a 
paper by Miss KATHERINE PATTEN, 
librarian of the Minneapolis Athenaeum on 

THE USE OF ART BOOKS 

In discussing the subject of the use of 
art books, the first thing to be considered 
is the class of people who will use them. 
In all our work, it is the student who is of 
the first importance. Without him there 
would be no need of books. It is to sup- 
ply his wants, or to create a want in him, 
if he has none, that the library exists; and 
it is in satisfying those needs intellli- 
gently and sympathetically that the art 
librarian finds her best opportunity to 
stimulate a further desire in him to know 
and understand the treasures which are 
under her charge. 

Let us consider for a moment some of 
the subjects for which those who come to 
the Art book-room will be searching. Art 
students may be divided into two classes: 
those who study the history of art and 
those who study its technique. Both have 
a broad field, yet they may often cross 
each other's paths. The student of art 
history may think to limit himself to one 
small branch of art, but inevitably he will 
find himself growing interested in the arts 
allied to his own, until at last he finds 
himself far from his starting point. For 
example, suppose one begins with archi- 
tecture, one must study first of all its con- 
structive principles, and the influence of 
climate and material upon design. One 
will watch its development, not only from 
age to age, but contemporaneously among 
different peoples. Then one becomes in- 
terested naturally in mosaics and mural 
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paintings, in stained glass and window 
tracery, in the art of the wood and stone 
carvers, and the metal workers. Wood 
carving suggests furniture, and metal 
work, jewelry. The whole subject of in- 
terior decoration and the history of orna- 
ment opens itself before one. There is no 
subject that has not Its special literature. 
On all these matters the student will ex- 
pect to find material in the library, and if 
the library can not supply the informa- 
tion he is seeking, it has neglected a very 
important branch of the history of civiliza- 
tion. 

The other class of students, those who 
are themselves workers in the arts or 
crafts, will cover almost as wide a field, 
but in a different way. The technical stu- 
dent is more concerned with the way in 
which a thing is done than with the thing 
itself. He would rather see the sketches 
and studies which a great painter made 
for his masterpiece than the finished pic- 
ture, for it is the masterpiece he himself 
hopes to create which is ever before his 
eyes. He will learn if he can all that the 
old work can teach him, but it is his duty 
and his desire to express himself and his 
time in his own way. To meet the needs, 
therefore, of workers of this class, we 
must have handbooks of technical instruc- 
tion, in drawing, painting, modelling, art 
anatomy, composition and design, as well 
as collections of designs of all kinds, in- 
cluding the human figure, animal and plant 
form, and examples of the best work of 
all kinds in industrial art. The best art 
periodicals should be had, for they offer 
to the student in small cities the best sub- 
stitute for the Paris, London, or New 
York exhibitions, from which he is de- 
barred. There are others who will come 
to the art library for help, who do not fall 
under either of the above classes; the 
traveller who wishes to find a picture of 
some place which he has seen, or expects 
to see; the girl who wants a costume for 
a play or a fancy dress ball; and many 
who use the books merely for purposes of 
illustration, but their wants are simple 
and easily satisfied. 



Now that we have considered briefly the 
different people who will use art books, 
and their various points of view, let us 
turn for a moment to another phase of our 
subject; the ways in which art books 
should be protected, and the ways in which 
they should be made accessible. To meet 
all the demands upon the art library, a 
good collection of books and prints is es- 
sential. Nearly all books on art are illus- 
trated, but a collection of mounted photo- 
graphs is a great addition and saves much 
of the wear and tear of the books. 

Many art publications consist entirely of 
plates and come unbound. They are more 
easily consulted for that reason and are 
also more liable to injury and theft. The 
costliness of such books, and the manner 
in which they will be used by students, 
almost necessitate a special room, with a 
specially trained attendant to care for 
them, but if these are not to be had, there 
should be at least a table reserved for 
their use in the reading-room, where the 
attendant could keep an eye upon them. 
The question of tracing is one on which 
there are various opinions. I believe some 
libraries do not permit it at all. This 
would seem to limit the use of certain 
books. In the Minneapolis library, where 
we serve large classes of students of 
decorative design, we have always allowed 
tracing under certain conditions. We re- 
quire the use of a transparent gelatine 
plate which covers the book or plate, while 
in use. The question of ink is another 
mooted one. In crowded quarters, the dan- 
ger of accident is certainly great, and with 
valuable books one can not afford to take 
any chances. In other cases it may cause 
considerable inconvenience to the student 
to be obliged to make a double tracing, 
first in pencil and then in ink. Our own 
practice has been to require the ink bottle 
to be placed in a much larger vessel and 
to give the student plenty of table room. 
I do not think our books have ever been 
injured by ink spots in more than one or 
two instances, and never since these pre- 
cautions have been observed. Another way 
in which we try to protect our books, is 
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by asking everyone to take off their gloves 
before opening the books. 

We also provide a lavatory in the art 
book room, so that there may be no excuse 
for dirty hands. All these simple rules are 
printed on a neat little placard and stand 
framed upon each table. In spite of this, 
the attendant is often obliged to call atten- 
tion to the rules with all the tact and firm- 
ness which she possesses. 

Having taken the proper means of pro- 
tecting the books from injury, it remains 
to make them as accessible and as useful 
to the public as possible. This may be 
done in a variety of ways. As I have said 
before, the best way is to have them in a 
room by themselves, whera they may be 
freely examined, under the guidance of a 
trained attendant. I use the word guid- 
ance, advisedly. In a collection of books 
largely in foreign languages and on tech- 
nical subjects, the average untrained in- 
quirer would be utterly lost. The catalog, 
with its long and forbidding titles, is of 
very little use to him, and if he is to find 
what he wants he must consult the assist- 
ant in charge. She should therefore, know 
not only the outside of her books, but 
should be thoroughly familiar with the in- 
side of them. If possible she should know 
something of the technique of each art 
and craft, as well as their history, for she 
will often be asked for designs suitable for 
this or that kind of work. She must cul- 
tivate a kind of visual memory and train 
herself to remember plates, and to locate 
the study of a green dragon, or the picture 
of a carved chimney piece which some one 
had seen "in the large red book" which 
she used last week. In a collection of 
several thousand volumes, most of which 
are large, and many of which are red, this 
is not always an easy thing to do, but at 
least one should be able to produce other 
dragons and chimney pieces from the 
wealth of material at one's command. The 
assistant should also possess some knowl- 
edge of French and German, and perhaps 
a little Italian, in order to help those who 
have no language but their own. When 
I said a moment ago that the catalog was 



of little use to the ordinary untrained in- 
quirer, I should have added that it was of 
the utmost value to the real student, and 
especially to the assistant herself, and that 
in the matter of subject headings it could 
not well be too full. A very useful adjunct 
to the main catalog is the picture catalog, 
wherein are indexed briefly the most im- 
portant pictures in the art periodicals, the 
great galleries, and such other collections 
as are of a miscellaneous character. A 
brief entry under artist and subject is all 
that is necessary, and the picture catalog 
will pay for itself many times over in the 
labor saved in searching through heavy 
f olios, many of which have no indexes. 

Given a good collection of books, a com- 
petent assistant and a good catalog, the 
next thing is to get hold of the people 
whom we wish to help. The cultivated, 
art loving public will come as a matter of 
course, but there is a large class of people 
who would never find their way to the art 
department without a special invitation. 
The very word "art" seems to frighten 
them. They regard it as something which 
they do not understand and which can 
have no interest for them. It is for these 
people that the exhibition will have value. 
When we first opened our new art book 
room in Minneapolis, we planned a number 
of exhibits. Our former quarters had been 
too small to admit of anything of the kind, 
but with a room 130 feet long, we could 
devote considerable space to the display of 
books and plates, without inconvenience to 
the regular students. Our first exhibit was 
of designs for embroidery and needle- 
work. It was held a few weeks before 
Christmas, and was chosen as a subject of 
common interest among girls and women 
at that season, and as a popular overture 
to the more serious matters to follow. 
Placards, advertising the exhibit, were 
placed in the fancy work departments of 
the large stores and in the other rooms of 
the library. All the books and magazines 
which the library had on the subject were 
gathered together on tables, while certain 
specially good plates were hung on a large 
screen. The exhibit was kept open a week, 
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and was fairly well attended. The ex- 
periment of keeping open one evening was 
tried. Only three or four people straggled 
In, but among them was a man. He ex- 
amined the designs in a rather shamefaced 
way, and upon my asking him a question 
or two, explained that he neither em- 
broidered nor crocheted, but was a worker 
in wrought iron. He said that he found 
such poor designs in his trade papers and 
journals that when he saw our advertise- 
ment it had occurred to him that even em- 
broidery patterns might offer some sugges- 
tions that were new. When I drew him 
away to the stack where our books on 
metal work were shelved, and pulled down 
book after book of beautiful designs of 
every kind in wrought iron, his enthusiasm 
and gratitude were worth the trouble of 
the whole week's exhibit. 

During Christmas week we had an ex- 
hibition of Madonnas. They were arranged 
according to the schools of painting and 
hung on a wire stretched the whole length 
of the stack on one side of the room. Many 
of them were simple prints, taken from 
"Masters in art," mounted with the name 
of the artist and the subject printed below. 
A good many of the colored prints in the 
"Alte Meister" series were very effective 
used in this way. This exhibit was visited 
by many teachers and school children and 
was much admired. Another very good ex- 
hibition was on furniture and woodcarving 
combined, and another on metal work, in- 
cluding jewelry. These were followed by 
Japanese prints. 

In the case of exhibts of designs for 
various handicrafts, I should always try to 
advertise them as much as possible among 
the workers in those lines; for instance, 
among the cabinet makers and furniture 
factories, the stained glass shops, the book 
binderies, etc. Such people are often the 
least in touch with the library and yet the 
very ones most in need of the inspiration 
to be found in books. The art collection is 
indeed more than a library, it is a museum, 
an art gallery, and a library combined, 
and rightly used, may be of much greater 
value than many a hurried trip in Europe. 



Art clubs and others to whom the col- 
lection of art books and photographs would 
be useful, should be encouraged to meet at 
the library, in order to have the fullest 
use of them. An easel to support the large 
folios, should be provided, to save the strain 
upon their bindings. Many of the finest 
publications come unbound in portfolios, 
and it is often a question whether to bind 
them, or not. There is no doubt that che 
binding protects the plates, but separate 
plates are much more easily used by the 
student, besides being more available for 
exhibition purposes. Certain classes of 
books we prefer to keep in portfolio form, 
but as a precaution against dust, we have 
strong linen flaps put on by our binder 
which make them comparatively dust 
proof. 

There are two lines in which I think an 
art library should be of special use in a 
community, and along which its develop- 
ment should be pushed as rapidly as possi- 
ble. These are architecture and decorative 
design for industrial art. The influence of 
a good architectural library would be far 
reaching. It is not only for the architect 
and student that such books have value, 
but for the ordinary man or woman about 
to build, whether a house, a church, an 
office building, or an apartment house. The 
library should offer for comparison the besi 
work of all periods, especially our own, 
and so set a standard of taste for the com- 
munity. There would then be no excuse 
for the commonplace, the ugly or grotesque 
buildings which have disfigured so many 
of our cities in the past. If people knew 
that they could find at the library collec- 
tions of good plans and interior views, they 
would be glad enough to examine them and 
to get some idea of what they want before 
consulting an architect. Draughtsmen and 
decorators would come, to find the details 
with which to carry out the architect's 
designs. If I may be pardoned another 
reference to the library which I know best, 
I will say that I think few houses of any 
pretensions to real architectural beauty or 
style have been built or furnished in Min- 
neapolis, during the last few years, with- 
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out consultation of the art department by 
either owner, architect, or decorator. 

Next to architecture, I consider decora- 
tive design the most important line in 
which the art library should grow. The 
presence of a good collection of books of 
this kind I believe would assuredly lead to 
the formation of schools and classes for 
practical work, and the field of employ- 
ment for trained designers and craftsmen 
is constantly widening with the growth of 
manufactures and the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. Every one may not 
be interested in painting and sculpture, 
but we are all of us interested in the pat- 
tern of our wall paper and the style of 
our furniture, and take pleasure in the 
beauty and appropriateness of the common 
articles of daily use. 

The mission of the art library is there- 
fore two-fold: it trains the craftsman to 
produce beauty and the public to appreciate 
it. It has much the same effect upon the 
taste of the community that the Arts and 
crafts exhibitions have, with the advan- 
tage of being a permanent influence. I be- 
lieve also that the influence of the art 
library might be greatly increased by popu - 
lar lectures or talks upon art, given occa- 
sionally, at the library. This has been 
done in the large cities, and I think it 
could be done to advantage in the smaller 
towns, where opportunities are fewer, but 
where people are all the more appreciative 
of those offered them. In every community 
large enough to support a library of this 
kind, there must be some people who would 
be both competent and willing to give such 
informal talks, illustrating them freely 
with the books themselves. It would after 
all be only repaying the public in a small 
measure for the benefits which the public 
library has conferred upon them. And if 
we speak of benefits conferred, who is so 
greatly benefitted as the librarian herself, 
who is privileged to live among the books? 
It is her privilege more than anyone's else 
to help the public to know and love and 
use the books. 

Mr MANN: Miss President, one may 
sometimes apply from one line of work 



a good suggestion to another, and it ap- 
pears to me, in this matter of whether we 
shall mount art pictures or shall leave 
them loose in the portfolio, that the at- 
tachment of a narrow band to the edge of 
each sheet, with holes punched in it for 
temporary binding, will enable one to pro- 
tect all those things that come unbound, 
and at the same time if there is any call 
for separating them, just to slip the cords 
out. 

Miss SHARP: It is a pleasure to an- 
nounce that Mr A. E. Bostwick, of the 
New York public library, will present a 
paper on 

THE USES OF FICTION 

Literature is becoming daily more of a 
dynamic and less of a static phenomenon. 
In other days the great body of written 
records remained more or less stable and 
with its attendant body of tradition did 
its work by a sort of quiet pressure on 
that portion of the community just be- 
neath it — on a special class peculiarly sub- 
ject to its influence. To-day we have 
added to this effect that of a moving multi- 
tude of more or less ephemeral books, 
which appear, do their work, and pass on 
out of sight. They are light, but they 
make up for their lack of weight by the 
speed and ease with which they move. 
Owing to them the use of books is be- 
coming less and less limited to a class, 
and more and more familiar to the masses. 
The book nowadays is in motion. Even 
the classics, the favorites of other days, 
have left their musty shelves and are mov- 
ing out among the people. Where one man 
knew and loved Shakespeare a century 
ago, a thousand know and love him to-day. 
The literary blood is circulating and in so 
doing is giving life to the body politic. In 
thus wearing itself out the book is creat- 
ing a public appreciation that makes itself 
felt in a demand for reprinting, hence 
worthy books are surer of perpetuation in 
this swirling current than they were in 
the old time reservoir. But besides these 
books whose literary life is continuous, 
though their paper and binding may wear 
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out, there are other books that vanish 
utterly. By the time that the material 
part of them needs renewing, the book 
itself has done its work. Its value at that 
moment is not enough, or is not sufficiently 
appreciated, to warrant reprinting. It 
drops out of sight and its place is taken 
by another, fresh from the press. This 
part of our moving literature is what is 
called ephemeral, and properly so; but no 
stigma necessarily attaches to the name. 
In the first place, it is impossible to draw 
a line between the ephemeral and the 
durable. "One storm in the world's his- 
tory has never cleared oft," said the wit— 
"the one we are having now." Yet the con- 
ditions of to-day, literary as well as mete- 
orological, are not necessarily lasting. 

We are accustomed to regard what we 
call standard literature as necessarily 
the standard of innumerable centuries to 
come, forgetful of the fact that other so- 
called standards have "had their day and 
ceased to be." Some literature lasts a cen- 
tury, some a year, some a week; where 
shall we draw the line below which all 
must be condemned as ephemeral? Is it 
not possible that all literary work that 
quickly achieves a useful purpose and hav- 
ing achieved it passes at once out of 
sight, may really count for as much as one 
that takes the course of years to produce 
its slow results? The most ephemeral of 
all our literary productions — the daily 
paper — is incalculably the most influential, 
and its influence largely depends on this 
dynamic quality that has been noted — the 
penetrative power of a thing of light 
weight moving at a high speed. And this 
penetrative power effective literature 
must have to-day on account of the vastly 
increased mass of modern readers. 

Reading is no longer confined to a class, 
it is well-nigh universal, in our own coun- 
try, at least. And the habit of mind of the 
thoughtful and intent reader is not an 
affair of one generation but of many. New 
readers are young readers, and they have 
the characteristics of intellectual youth. 

Narrative — the recapitulation of one's 
own or someone else's experience, the tell- 



ing of a story — is the earliest form in 
which artistic effort of any kind is appre- 
ciated. The pictorial art that appeals to 
the young or the ignorant is the kind that 
tells a story— perhaps historical painting 
on enormous canvasses, perhaps the small 
genre picture, possibly something sym- 
bolic or mythological; but at any rate it 
must embody a narrative, whether it is 
that of the signing of a treaty, a charge of 
dragoons, a declaration of love or the 
feeding of chickens. The same is true of 
music. The popular song tells something, 
almost without exception. Even in instru- 
mental music, outside of dance rhythms, 
whose suggestion of the delights of bodily 
motion is a reason of their popularity, the 
beginner likes program music of some 
kind, or at least its suggestion. So it is 
in literature. With those who are intel- 
lectually young, whether young in years 
or not, the narrative form of expression is 
all in all. It i?, of course, in all the arts, 
a most important mode, even in advanced 
stages of development. We shall never 
be able to do without narrative in painting, 
sculpture, music and poetry; but wherever, 
in a given community, the preference for 
this form of expression in any art is ex- 
cessive, we may be sure that appreciation 
of that form of art is newly aroused. This 
is an interesting symptom and a good sign. 
To be sure, apparent intellectual youth 
may be the result of intellectual deca- 
dence; there is a second as well as a first 
childhood, but it is not difficult to dis- 
tinguish between them. In general, if a 
large proportion of those in a community 
who like to look at pictures, prefer such 
as "tell a story," this fact, if the number 
of the appreciative is at the same time in- 
creasing, means a newly stimulated inter- 
est in art. And similarly, if a large pro- 
portion of those persons who enjoy read- 
ing prefer the narrative forms of litera- 
ture, while at the same time their total 
numbers are on the increase, this surely 
indicates a newly aroused interest in 
books. And this is precisely the situation 
in which we find ourselves to-day. A very 
large proportion of the literature that wa 
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circulate is in narrative form — how large 
a proportion I daresay few of us realize. 
Not only all the fiction, adult and juvenile, 
but all the history, biography and travel, 
a large proportion of literature and peri- 
odicals, some of the sciences, including all 
reports of original research, and a lesser 
proportion of the arts, philosophy and re- 
ligion, are in this form. It may be inter- 
esting to estimate the percentage of narra- 
tive circulated by a large public library, 
and I have attempted this in the case of 
the New York public library for the year 
ending July 1. 1906. 

Class Per cent Estimated 

Fiction per cent of 

Juvenile 26 narrative 

Adult 32 58 58 

History 6 6 

Biography 3 3 

Travel 3 3 

Literature 7 3 

Periodicals 4 2 

Sciences 9 3 

Arts 3 1 

Philos. & Relig 2 1 

Foreign 5 4 
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In other words, if my estimates are not 
too much out of the way — and I have tried 
to be conservative— only 16 per cent, of our 
whole circulation, and 38 per cent, of our 
non-fiction, is non-narrative, despite the 
fact that our total fiction percentage is 
low 

I attach little importance in this regard 
to any distinction between true and ficti- 
tious narrative. People who read novels 
do not enjoy them simply because the sub- 
ject matter is untrue. They enjoy the 
books because they are interesting. In 
fact, in most good fiction, little beside the 
actual sequence of the events in the plot 
and the names of the characters is untrue. 
The delineation of character, the descrip- 
tions of places and events and the state- 
ments of fact are intended to be true, and 
the further they depart from truth the 
less enjoyable they are. Indeed, when one 



looks closely into the matter, the dividing 
line between what we call truth and fic- 
tion in narrative grows more and more 
hazy. 

In pictorial art we do not attempt to 
make it at all. Our museums do not class- 
ify their pictures into true and imaginary. 
Our novels contain so much truth and our 
other narrative works so much fiction, that 
it is almost as difficult to draw the line 
in the literary as it is in the pictorial arts. 
And in any case objections to a work of 
fiction, as well as commendations, must 
be ba^ed on considerations apart from this 
classification. 

To represent a fictitious story as real or 
an imaginary portrait as a true one is, of 
course, a fault, but the story and the por- 
trait may both be of the highest ex- 
cellence when the subjects are wholly 
imaginary. It should be noted that the 
crime of false representation, when com- 
mitted with success, removes a work from 
library classification as fiction and places 
it in one of the other classes. Indeed, it 
is probable that much more lasting harm 
is done by false non-fiction than by fiction. 
The reader, provided he uses literature 
temperately, has much less need to be- 
ware of the novel, which he reads frankly 
for entertainment, than of the history full 
of "things that are not so," of the biased 
biography, of science "popularized" out of 
all likeness to nature, of absurd theories 
in sociology or cosmology, of silly and 
crude ideas masquerading as philosophy, 
of the out-and-out falsehood of fake travel- 
lers and pseudo-naturalists. 

In what has gone before it has been as- 
sumed that the reader is temperate. One 
may read to excess either in fiction or non- 
fiction, and the result is the same; mental 
over-stimulation, with the resulting re- 
action. One may thus intoxicate himself 
with history, psychology or mathematics— 
the mathematics-drunkard is the worst of 
all literary debauchees when he does exist 
— and the only reason why fiction-drunken- 
ness is more prevalent is that fiction is 
more attractive to the average man. We 
do not have to warn the reader against 
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over-indulgence in biography or art-criti- 
cism, any more than we have to put away 
the vichy bottle when a bibulous friend 
appears, or forbid the children to eat too 
many shredded-wheat biscuits. Fiction has 
the fatal gift of being too entertaining. 
The novel-writer must be interesting or he 
fails; the historian or the psychologist 
does not often regard it as necessary — un- 
less he happens to be a Frenchman. 

But with this danger of literary surfeit 
or over-stimulation. I submit that the 
librarian has nothing to do; it is beyond 
his sphere, at least in so far as he deals 
with the adult reader. We furnish parks 
and playgrounds for our people; we police 
them and see that they contain nothing 
harmful, but we cannot guarantee that they 
will not be used to excess — that a man 
may not, for example, be so enraptured 
with the trees and the squirrels that he 
will give up to their contemplation time 
that should bo spent in supporting his 
family. So in the library we may and do 
see that harmful literature is excluded, but 
we cannot be expected to see that books 
which are not in themselves injurious are 
not sometimes used to excess. 

I venture to suggest that very much of 
our feeling of disquietude about the large 
use of fiction in the public library and else- 
where arises from our misapprehension of 
something that must always force itself 
upon the attention in a state of society 
where public education and public taste are 
on the increase. In this case the growth 
will necessarily be uneven in different de- 
partments of knowledge and taste, and in 
different localities; so that discrepancies 
frequently present themselves. We may ob- 
serve, for instance, a quietly and taste- 
fully dressed woman reading, we will say, 
Laura Jean Libbey. We are disconcerted, 
and the effect is depressing. But the dis- 
crepancy may arise in either of two ways. 
If we have here a person formerly possess- 
ing good taste both in dress and reading, 
whose taste in the latter regard has de- 
teriorated, we certainly have cause for sad- 
ness; but if, as is much more likely, we 
have one who had formerly bad taste of 



both kinds and whose taste in dress has 
improved, we should rather rejoice. The 
argument is the same whether the change 
has taken place in the same generation or 
in more than one. Our masses are moving 
upward and the progress along the more 
material lines is often more rapid than in 
matters of the intellect. Or, on the con- 
trary, intellectual progress may be in 
advance of manners. Such discrepancies 
are frequently commented upon by foreign 
travelers in the United States, who almost 
invariably misinterpret them in the same 
way. Can we blame them, when we make 
the same mistake ourselves? M. Jules 
Huret, in his recent interesting book "En 
Amerique," notes frequently the lapses in 
manners and taste of educated persons 
among us. He describes, for instance, the 
bad table-manners of a certain clergyman. 
His thought is evidently, "How shocking 
that a clergyman should act in this way!" 
But we might also put it: "How admirable 
that professional education in this country 
is so easily obtained that one of a class in 
which such manners prevail can secure it! 
How encouraging that he should desire to 
enter the ministry and succeed in doing 
so!" These are extreme standpoints; we 
need of course endorse neither of them. 
But when I find that on the upper west side 
of New York, where the patrons of our 
branch libraries are largely the wives and 
daughters of business men with good 
salaries, whose general scale of living is 
high, the percentage of fiction circulated 
is unduly great, I do not say, as I am 
tempted to do "How surprising and how 
discouraging that persons of such apparent 
cultivation should read nothing but fiction, 
and that not of the highest grade!" I say 
rather: "What an evidence it is of our 
great material prosperity that persons in 
an early stage of mental development, as 
evidenced by undue preference for narra- 
tive in literature, are living in such com- 
fort or even luxury!" 

Is not this the right way to look at it? 
t confess that I can see no reason for de- 
spairing of the American people because it 
reads more fiction than it used to read, so 
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long as this is for the same reason that a 
ten year old boy reads more stories than 
a baby. Intellectual youth is at least an 
advance over mental infancy so long as it 
is first childhood — not second. It is un- 
doubtedly our duty, as it is our pleasure, 
to help these people to grow, but we cannot 
force them, and should not try. Complete 
growth may take several generations. And 
even when full stature has been obtained, 
literature in its narrative modes, though 
not so exclusively as now, will still be 
loved and read. Romance will always serve 
as the desert in the feast of reason — and 
we should recollect that sugar is now 
highly regarded as a food. It is a pro- 
ducer of energy in easily available form, 
and, thinking on some such novels as 
"Uncle Tom," "Die Waffen nieder" and 
shall we say "The jungle"? we realize that 
this thing is a parable, which the desplser 
of fiction may well read as he runs. 

The PRESIDENT then resumed the 
Chair, and there was read a paper by Mr 
W. E. POSTER, of the Providence public 
library, on 

SOME BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON 
HISTORICAL COMPOSITION 

The following memoranda constitute a 
selection from notes which have been ac- 
cumulating in the course of several years 
of reference work, in connection with 
inquiries of historical students, and it has 
been thought that they may be of some 
service to other librarians. 

As a necessary preliminary to such a 
series of notes, some more general refer- 
ences should be cited. First of all, should 
be consulted the very useful list prepared 
by the Secretary of the American Library 
Association, James Ingersoll Wyer, Jr., en- 
titled "Bibliography of the study and 
teaching of history." This was published 
in the "Annual report" of the American 
historical association for 1899, v. 1, p. 559- 
612. This very comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy is carefully classified and intelli- 
gently annotated. There are a few earlier 
and less comprehensive lists, including the 



references comprised at p. v-vii of Dr G. 
Stanley Hall's "Methods of teaching his- 
tory," (ed. 1886). Also those in Dr Will- 
iam Preston Johnston's paper on "Defini- 
tions of history," in the "Annual report" 
of the American historical association for 
1895, p. 45-53. There are also extended 
enumerations of writers who have defined 
history, (with characterizations of their 
point of view), in Dr Robert Flint's "His- 
tory of the philosophy of history," pt. 1, 
p. 8-12, New York: C. Scribner's sons, 
1894. When Lord Acton delivered his in- 
augural address at the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1895, as Regius Professor of 
modern history, his work was based 
largely on a comparative study of different 
points of view in history. These refer- 
ences are embodied in the more than one 
hundred citations, in the "Notes" ap- 
pended to his lecture as published, ("The 
study of history," p. 75-142, London: Mac- 
millan & co. 1895). Somewhat extended 
references are also found at the begin- 
ning of a paper by the present writer, on 
"The point of view in history," printed in 
the "Proceedings" of the American anti- 
quarian society, April 25, 1906, new series, 
v. 17, p. 349-52. This paper has also been 
separately published, (Worcester, Mass., 
1906), and the present paper is largely 
based on it. 

There is also a somewhat recent volume, 
of much interest and significance, on the 
teaching of history, written by nine Eng- 
lish teachers of history. These writers — 
mainly Oxford and Cambridge men — in- 
clude so eminent names as those of Mait- 
land, Poole, Cunningham, and Ashley. The 
work was projected by the late Lord 
Acton, and was published one year before 
his death in 1902. ("Essays on the teaching 
of history," edited by W. A. J. Archbold, 
Cambridge: University press, 1901. ) With- 
in recent years also, those who have oc- 
cupied important chairs of history, both in 
this country and in Great Britain, have 
published their views on the subject with 
more or less fullness. The inaugural ad- 
dresses of the men who have occupied the 
chair of Regius Professor of history, at 



